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LETTHR OF. TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

* Bureau of Education, 

Washington^ March. 19, 1916, 

Sm: The soutliorn Appalachian Mountain r^on is rich in resources. 
Its population contains a larger per cent of native-born white persona 
than that of any other section of the United States. The great 
majority of these are of the sturdiest stocks — English, Irish, Scotch, 
Gorman, and French Huguenot. The energy, native ability, and 
patriotism of those people are kno^n to the world. Yet, because of 
historical and geographical reasons, the section as a whole is backward 
in development, and a large per* cent of the people are illiterate. 
Here, as elsewhere, and probably to a greater degree than in any other 
section of this country, the development of natural resources and the 
turning of potential wealth into actual wealth must depend on the 
education and training of the people. To this end the people "&re 
eager to help themselves, and people of other sections are willing to 
help them. But neither self-help nor the efforts of others, can have 
the best results without a better understanding of present conditions, 
needs, and tendencies and of the difficulties inherent in the situation. 
•To set these forth to some extent, clearly and accurately, is the 
purpose of the accompanying manuscript, prepared as the result of a 
study undertaken for the Bureau of Education by Norman Frost, 
whose experience in connection with Berea College, Berea, Ky., 
equips him unusually well for this work. Mr. Frost diJ not attempt 
to mate this study exhaustive. To do this would have required 
more time than was at his command and more funds than the bureau 
had available for this purpose.' It ia^ however, the most extensive 
' study of education in iiiia section yet xmdertaken, and is as accurate 
as the material at hand tFould permit. Delay in publication makes 
some of the figures out of date by one or two years, but it is not now 
possible to bring them up to date. I recommend that the manu- 
script be publisMd as a^^bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

^ P. P. Claxton, 

Cbfdmisaioner. . 

The Sboretabt of the Interior. 




A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS.* 


INTHODUCTION. 


Information concerning educational conditions in the southern 
Appalachian region is scattered, fragmentary, and often partisan to 
assumption either that conditions are ideal or that they are in- 
conceivably bad. Tho purpose of this study is to draw together the 
available facts in th© case. Necessarily, this study is largely 
statistickl. . 

The territory covered has been selected with tho .advice of school 
men familiar vdth conditions in the respective States. Practically 
all of this mountain region is included in 216 counties, lying in tho 
8 States of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. These are referred" 
to in tho following pages os the “Appalachian Counties.'/ Many of 
them are only partially mountaiuou?, but are included because they 
he wholly within the Appalachian region. Of thaso 216 counties, 98 
are referred to as the “ mountain counties." These include the more 
fugged counties, where the topography and economic conditions are 
most unfavorable to progress in education. 

The data' used in the tables are taken from the Federal Census of 
1910 and from the school reports of the respective States. In every 
instance the latest information available has been useef. In the course 
of the study six counties were visited. These were selected counties 
which might bo considered as representative of the different types. 

Tho counties visited were Buchanan and Wise in Virgmia; and 
Blount, Cumberland, Hancock, and Hawkins in Tennessee. 

Special thanks are due the county superintendonts^of these counties 
and the school oflBcials of the respecive States, for the valuable assist- 
ance they have given in obtaining desired information. 


' GENERAL 0HARACTERIST1O6. 

The southern Appalachian region contains about 100,000 square 
mOes. Jt is almost as large as the New England States and New 
York State combmed; it is larger than the State of Oregon. This 
region extends in a northeasterly direction from a point south of 
Birmingham, Ala., to Maryland and Pennaylvania; and from the 

* A preltmtaary 4tdUlon of tbli bulletin, wlUtout and ptotee, was Issued In April, IMd; 
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SCHOOLS or THB APPALACHUJr MOnUTAINS. * 

Blue Ridge^ in the east to a rather indeSmte lino on the woet, ru nnin g 
near the middle of Tennessee and Kentucky, and tlie western aide of 
West Virginia. 

Tte character of this region varies greatly. There are broad, 
fertile valleys and narrow gorges; rough, precipitoos mountains, and 
high, rolling plateaus; rich blue-grass land, and barren hillsidce. 
The Shenandoah Valley, or, as it is often called, tho Valley of Virginia, 
is one of the inost fertile valleys in the country. Its inliabitants will 
tell.you tliat it is the “dimple of tho universe; a modern Garden of 
Eden,” Many of the counties lying largely in the vullev include also 
parts of the Blue Ridge »d of tho Shenandoah Mountains. 

Wso County, Va., made famous by tho stories of John Fox, jr, 
is in the mdin a rough, mountainous, mining county; yet a 40-acro 
farm about half a milo south of Cooburn sold for $10,700 in the 
mring of 1913. Cooburn is a villago of leas than 700 inhabitants. 
There are, too, some 30 or 40 square miles of blue-grass land in the 
southern part of tho county. ' 

Hancock County, Tenn., is.considered a rough, mountainous county. 
It has no railroad, nor even a “pike.” Yet some of the valley land 
in Hancock is held at $175 dr $200 an acre. 

In tho same way e^i of the counties might bo considered. . In 
each TOunty. there is wo^y of conditions* and between different 
countTee there is a«till*gpater divoreity. Any description of tnoun- ' 
tain conditions that lakes into' account only one kind of country' 
must be parUal and inadequate. ^ 

. Mineral, timber, and water rights in the Appalachians arc of great 
value. In most instances these rights are owned by'Out.sido interests. 
Large parts of the coal fields of West Virginia, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky were bought for 50 tents an acre; $5 was a very high price to 
pay. Timber was sold fbr prices almost as low, and water rights 
were practically given away. Tho natural resources of the m^n- 
tains, where they are developed, have brought employment to the 
moimtain people, but their real value, has gone, or is going, to the 
capitalist outside of this region. 


li 


The people of the mountains wary as much as the country" itself. 
There are in tho entire region more than 4,300,000 persons, about 
600,000 of whom live in cities of 2,500 inhabitants or more. Among 
other cities are Asheville, IJ. C., Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Roanoke, Va. It is true there are feudists and 
moonshiners in some localities, but the region is also the homo of 
fiOihe of the best-known statesmen, lawyers, ministers, physicians; 
teachera, and nmrehants in the United States as well as of hosts of 
law-abiding citizens in differmit walks of life. It is as difficult to 
find a typical mountaineer as it is to find a typical New Yorker or 
NewEn^der^ 
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Tabli 1. P€tcen(tiget of iuitxv€ whiUi of na/tt> partnlage w O 16 Appolachian OHififiM. 


• Kumbftr of oouatles. 


Pff cent of total population. 

■ y 

In .\la- 
bamo. 

In 

Georgia. 

! ^ 
ho Kon- 
[ lucky. 

In 

North 
Caro- 
lina. tt 

In 

liouth 

Caro- 

lina. 

!fn Ten- 
I ncssee. 

In Vir- 
ginia. 

In 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 

la the 
entire 
region. 

60-52 

2 








0 

52-54-. ! 








1 

d 

1 

54-^ • . .. 

56-58 1 






I 

1 

1 / 

60-62 ■ 1 i *"! 

62-*4 , ; • 1 



1 

1 


2 

1 


2 1 

1 1 

i 

i^ 


1 

3 

70-72 . 

72-74 t 

? i * i 


1 ! 

1 

1 

1 


2 

4 

74-76 :: 

i 




1 1 


3 

i* 

4 

TO-r.-i 

1 



1 



1 

] 

4 

7H-R0.'. 

1 


j 1 


•1 

1 

1 

80-S2 

2 

1 


1 



3 

, 6 
7 

.84-SO i.. 



;t 


1 

1 

3 

A 

. 2 
1 1 

86-88 I 

2 

2 

1 

3 

j 




% 

1 

11 

8H-0O ; 

4 

1 

] 




I 

A 

1.3 

00-92 , ^ 


4 


g 


* 

2 

3 

4 

18 

92-04 

*2 

3 

1 



10 

7 

1 

4 

18 

94-96 ' 

X 

2 

Q 

■/ 3 



A 

23 

96-9S 

2 

2 

1 



4 

3 

3 I 

2 

25 

98-100 i 

1 i 

4 

19 

i 

I 


9 

c 

2 

28 






0 

6 

39 

Total couiitic.s inrlui'iOil. 

"i 

21 1 

31 i 
1 

.■2ij 

5 

46 

40 

25 

*215 


1 5!^’V P't'"'**' 0^ Cahlwoll, MitcheU, and WatAura CounUea. 

urtnfi215oouniio,-i, 201 luvohiplirr p(*TcenLii;os or native whites of nativoparcntaco than their r%] 
o [or Ihf ^>uiU‘S uro: Alahatna, S5.1; 'hwyiii, 5.'1.3: Kentucky, 81.4; Norll 

llna, 57.3, South CtfroUna, 43,7; Tennesseo, 75.7; Virginia, 64.3; Wwt Vl^lnia, 85.3. 

^In origin those people do not difl’er materially from the rest of the 
people in the States in which those mountains lie. The stock is, in 
the main, Scotch-Irish, with a few comdiunitics of Dutch and of 
Huguenots. 

Most of the fanners own their land. In no county does the per- 
centage of ^arms operated by owners drop below 28 per cent, and it 
runs as high as 92.8 per cent in one county in Virginia. In the differ- 
ent States the percentages in the mountain counties vary as follows;* 

Percentage of fanners in mountain counties who own their farms. 

Per oent. 

AUbama 3 q ^ 75 3 

Georgia 28.6 to 68.9 

Kentucky. 41.9 to 75.9 

North Carolina ; 52. 1 •to 84.4 

^ South Carolina 28. 0 to 40.0 

Tennessee. ;; 47 q to 86.6 

Virginia... 53 9 to 92.8 . 

Wwt Virginia :.. 42 4 to 90.0 

Land values vary from practically notliing to about $200 per acre. 
In 63 of the 216 counties .the average value is less than $10. In no 
case is the average more than.460. ; 
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10 SCHOOLS OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. 

A lai^e majority of the people are native whites, and of native 
parentage. In the 98 “mountain” counties 94.1 per cent a^e of this 
class. In the entire region this percentage is 83.6, while in the 8 
States taken together it is only 65.3. Table 1 shows the variation 
among the 216 counties. It is interesting to note that there are 39 
counti^ in which 98 per cent or more of the people ore native whites 
of native parentage. A high percentage of native whites is usually a 
result of isolation. 

ILLITERACY. 

Of the native white people 10 years of age or over in 1910, 15.9 per 
ceijt in the 98 “mountain counties” were illiterate; 12.6 per cent in . 
the 216 “Appalachian counties” were illiterate''; \nd 9.3 per cent in 
the eight States were illiterate. 

lii interpreting those figures it must be remembered that those for 
the entire States include the “Appalachian” counties, and those for 
the “Appalachian” counties include the “mountain” counties. The 
rate of white illiteracy for the eight States, excluding the Appalachian 
counties, is therefore much lower than 9.3 per cent. Data to deter- 
mUie how much lower were not available at tlie time tliis study was 
made. 

Table 2 shows the dfstribution of the 216 Appalacliinn counties 
among the native white population 10 years of tige or over in regard , 
to their percentages of illiteracy. 


Table 2.— Percentages of illiUracy amon^ native whites over 10 years of age tn the Appa- 

tachian counties. 
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Number of enunties. 


Ptf c«nt oi UAtlvA white 
iUlttijrates 10 vears of age 
and over. 

In Ala- 
bama. 

In 

Georgia.' 

In 

Ken- 

lucky. 

In 

North 

Caro- 

lina. 

In 

South 

Caro- 

lina. 

In Ten- 
nessee. 

In Vlr- 
Kinla. 

In 

We.st 

Vlr- 

pltila. 

Id the 
eutlre 

t<)KlOD. 

0-2 ' 






1 



2-4 

• 1 . 



1 




y 

A 

4-6 






1 

.4 

' 9 

% 

t J 

6-6 


1 




1 ; 


1 

1 0 

6-10 

2 

3 

1 

. 2 



6 

4 

23 

10-12 

7. 

3 

1 

4 

V 

7 

2 

2 

27 

12-14 

8 

‘S 

1 

2 


Q 

Q 


30 

14-16 


7 

3 

6 

3 

11 

• 5 

9 

16-18 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

7 

2 

A 

2 

'37 

24 

18-20 



7 

5 


■ 3 

4 


in 

20-22 ^ 


2 

5 

2 

1 


1 



ly 

22-24..., 



4 





10 

24-26... 



2 







26-28 



2 






f 

28-30 



j 




j 



30-82 









d 

82-34 




- 






84-36 



i 




1 


A 










M 

Total comities included. 

22 

21 

31 

* 25 

5 

46 

40 

26 

•216 


■ * Of tht 216 cowtitti, Ivi QAk-wu me u) bncir iDsuiH;uve ouiiea. i ne oiaie perc«Diaz&s are: 

Q«om, 7 A; I^tucky, 10; North Ctrolhi^ f2A; South CorolUia, K)A Tennes$ee, 9.7: 
VlrKhila, 6; wwt Viniinla, ’ 

The; illiteracy among native whites is used for comparison, because 
the figures for total illiteracy ore so greatly complicated by the pres- 
^ce of large numbers of n^oes throughout some parte of the eight. ^ 
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States and the rrfatively small number in the mountains. The people 
of the Appalachians are almost wholly native whites. ’ ^ ' 

SCHOOL EKROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 

There are more than 1,500,000 children between the ages of 6 and 
20, inclusive, in the Appalachian region. Of these, 65.9 per cent are 
reported as enrolled in school. In tlie 98 mountain counties, 72.3 per 
cent are so reported; in the eight States oil together only 63.6 per cent. 

These figures indicate that a larger proportion of the cyklren are en- 
rolled in school in theAppalachian region than in the entire eight States 
in general, and that in the mountain counties the enrollment is greatest 
of all. While there are many chances for inaccuracies in the figures 
themselves, those who know the section best are agreed that there is a 
high enrollment; the average attendance, however, is low. There is 
undoubtedly some duplication in enrollment; thht is, the same child 
may be enrolled in two or more schools during the year. School dis- 
trict lines are not very definite, and a boy or girl who does not like 
one teacher may try another school. One boy told with glee of 
having been fired" from three schools in two weeks' time! There is 
seldom any checking up of the school enrollment to prevent such a 
boy from attending and being enrolled in more than one school. It 
happens also more or loss frequently that teachers fail to report the 
eiu*ollment in their schools. The county superintendent usually 
makes an estimate. Influenced as he is by a very laudable desire 
to make his county compare favorably with other counties, one may 
readily see that his estimate will not be too low. But this practice 
is probably little more common in these counties than elsewhere in 
these States, and in many other States. 

Table 3 shows the number of counties reporting the various per- 
centages of enrollment. 


TaiBLE 3 — Numbfr of children (5 to tO years of age) enrolled from every 100 in the Appa- 
lachian counties. 


^ ^ 

KnroUed from every 100 per- 
sons 0 to 20 years of age. 

Number of counties. 

In Ala- 
bama.' 

In 

Georpia. 

In Ken- 
tucky. 

In 

North 

Caro- 

lina. 

In 

South 

Caro- 

lina. 

In Ten- 
nessee. 

In Vir- 
ginia.! 

In 

West 

Vlr. 

glnia. 

In the 
entire 
region. 



1 








1 

46-M 

I 






3 


'1 

50-55 

2 

1 




i 

1 



5^ 

3 


2 

2 


o 


a 



0 

a 

3 

3 

2 

2 

o 

13 

2 

11 

83 

66-70 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

6 

12 

S 

87 

7ft“ 4 5 

3 

7 

2 

0 


12 




75-80 

2 

4 

10 

3 


10 

0 

1 

fl 

0 

4Q 

»-85 


2 

7 



9 

1 

1 

V 

A 

89 

85-90 


1 

1 

3 


4 

1 

1 

d 

22 

in 

90-95 


1 

• I 

» 1 


3 


1W‘ 

e 

96-100.: 

i 



1 





0 

« 











, Total eounifes IncJudetl. 

?2 

21 

•28 

•23 

• 5 

40 

40 

26 

210 


ut ulu wDie IV am utioii nuKOaaa irozn o 


■ in Alftrama and Virginia the school age begins at 7 years. 

years. 

ooonUrs an not nported; ana in North CaroUna‘4 oonmiet, At«t CatdweU. UltoliilL 
iW WMlanga, bayo boon i^onped, and treated ■■ i county. . 



12 SCHOOLS OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, 

The statement is frequently made that large numbers of children 
in the mountains are entirely out of re&ch of any school. Unfortu- 
nately, no figures are available in regard to this point. An estimate 
seems the best that con be done here. In the six counties personally 
investigated tlie county superintendents estimated that a totaj of 115 
children were not, and had not been, within roach of any school; that 
is, according to their estimate, 115 children in six counties had no 
opportunity to attend any school. This represents the number of 
such children known to school authorities and is probably a very 
conservative estimate. If these six counties .may bo considered as 
representative, there would be in the 216 counties 4,167 children out of 
reach of school. This is only a little over twenty-seven one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent of the 1,510,286 children in the entire region. 
The estimate might bo doubled, or even trebled, and still be less than 
1 per cent. 

That, this is a serious condition no one would deny. It is not so 
bad, however, as is sometimes supposed. In most instances in the 
six counties visited plans were well in hand to meet the situation. In 
only one county was this not so. In that county the superintendent 
was definitely committed to the policy of first building schools in 
communities where the people wanted new buildings and where they 
were willing to help construct them, The children who have no 
schools ore usually in communities the people do not core. 

In average attendance the mountain region does not report quite 
as well as the 8 States in general, and the 98 mountain counties 
report slightly less than the entire region. It the 8 States, 63.6 
pupils, on the average, from every 100 enrolled, attend daily; in the 
216 ‘ counties of the Appalachian region, 63.1 pupils; aud in the 98 * 
mountain counties, only 61.2 pupils. 

Tablb A —Nximbert of children mending daily fram every 100 enrolled in the Appalachian 

counties. 


Number of oounileo. 


Attending dully horn every 
100 enrolled. 

In Ala- 
bama. 

In 

Georgia. 

In Ken- 
tucky. 

In 

North 

Caro- 

lina. 

In 

South 

Caro- 

lina. 

In Ten- 
nessee. 

In Vfr- 
glnia. 

In 

West 

Vlr- 

ginla. 

In the 
entire 
regipn. 

90.^5 




1 





t 

35-40 




1 





A 

1- 

40-45 

1 


2 



j 

i 


if 

fL 



2 

... 

5 






O 

WWliS.. 

... 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

] 


o 

19 

50-80 

5 

10 

4 

6 

2 


8 

1 

86 

50-65 

8 

6 

8 

3 

1 

10 

15 

7 

53 

A1 

S&-70 

2 

1 

3 

7 


15 

10 

13 

70-76 

75-80 

1 



1 

3 

1 

10 

3 

4 

2 

1 

01 

19 

•f 

80-85 




2 



1 

1 

A 

$yoo 

■ 





i 


■ e 

t 

on-a*;. . 






3 



i 

« 

^ 100 . 







1 



• 

■ j 











Total counties Included. 

22 

21 

<24 

26 

5 


40 

25 

,2» 


) Information from 8 of these counties In Kentucky is not avallabW. 
* Infurmatlon from 9 of the 98 counties is not ayaittblt. 

*ln KenOteky inlbcmation Is not availabli Oum 7 ooontisa. 
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SCHOOL BNEOLLMENT. 18 

Fortunately, in this case, we have also the figures for white attend- 
ance only. In the 8 States, the average daily attendance is 64 per 
chnt of the total enrollment; in the 216 counties, 63.8 per cent; in 
the 98 counties, 61.3 per cent. These figures show the same tendency 
as those for the total attendance of white and colored. 

The percentages of attendance of the Appalachian counties are 
shown in Tabic 4. 

The low percentage of attendance is explained, in part at least, by 
Table 5, showing the irregularity of attendance in certain schools. 
The usual decrease' in average attendance during the latter months 
should be noted. 


Table Monthly avfrage atUndanot in certain 1-room $chooU in the eouthem 

Appalachians.^ 


States and coyntfes. 

Months. 

First 

Sec- 

ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Blxth. 

Sev- 

enth. 

Elgbtii. 

Ninth. 

Alabama; 










ToUidega 

16 

24 

40 

28 

20 

20 

30 




28 

33 

36 

27 

19 

16 

14 



North Carolina: 










Jackson 

43 

30 

24 

19 







37 

34 

28 

28 






Rutherford 

14 

26 

26 

20 



t 



25 

27 

30 

23 



! 

* 

WUkas 

19 

2t 

22 








21 

20 

21 







Oraham 

IG 

11 

12 

12 







34 

31 

24 

31 






Tennessee; 










UnJeoi 

1 » 

IS 

17 

16 

12 

13 





.33 

24 

33 

20 

19 

18 




Virginia: 

Rockbridge 

14 

16 


16 

16 






6 

6 

12 

12 

16 





Burry..' 

26 

24 

19 

14 

16 

14 

16 

15 

16 

i 

17 

16 

16 

18 

18 

16 

15 < 

15 

14 

Warren, 

21 

19 

19 

17 

20 

21 

l9 




24 

22 

19 

21 

23 

20 

24 



Botetourt 

11 

19 

30 

23 

18 

11 





15 

19 

26 

26 

23 

19 

rr 

1 


Buchanan 

35 

30 

32 

26 

25 

26 


*■**1 



27 

26 

18 

20 

23 




West Virginia: 

f 









UcDowell 

32 

36 

36 

33 

' 32 

30 

28 

27 



40 

47 

60 

60 

49 

46 

40 

30 


Uercer 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

Q 





16 

17 

14 

14 

14 

11 




IClneral 

19 

18 , 

16 

14 

11 

13 





31 

.«| 

.28 

18 

21 

22 





» TakM from special reports of county superint«nd«nts rolalive to the monthly attendance In 1-teacher 
raooU for the year 1012-13. Data from individual schools were submitted. The figures used here are 
uiose given for the first two 1-room schools that were listed by the county superintendents. Each countv 
breported from which infonnatlon was avaUable. . 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. ^ 

, The average length of school terms in these 216 counties varies 
from 65 to 180 days. Table 7 shows this variation. For -the rural 
schools of the United States the average term was: 137 ‘ days in 1910 
For the 8 States in which the Appalachians lie the average length of 
school term is 123* days; for the Appalachian counties it is 112* 


] BuUetln/19131 N.o. 8, V. 8, Bureau of Education. 

*ThaMfigui«eiMinmcwpfeoaatyandBUtoayan«^ 
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Not only does the length of the school term vary in different 
counties, but frequently it varies widely in the same county. Table 
6 shows this variation for four counties. As this table indicatea, 
a mere statement of average length of session has veiy little real 
si^ificance, since it fails to show either the best or the worst 
conditioijs. 

The length of school term is increasing all through the Appalachian 
region. State laws and increased taxation are both factors in bring- 
ing aboujt this increase. In Hancock Coimty the average term has 
been increased from three to five months in the last eight years. In 
every county investigated such an increase is taking place. This 
increase must be very great to make the school term of this region 
equal even to the average of rural schools throughout the United 
States. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS EACH CHILD r ATTENDS. 

Table 8 shows the variation in the number of days’ schooling the 
average child receives in different counties. 

Table S.—Numbers of days the average child 6~S0 attends m the Appalachian counties. 


Numl>fr of oountira. 


Dft}'S the avorage child 
attoDds school,,:,' 

In 
.Ma- 
: baiua. 

In 

i Georgia. 

! .n 
Ken- 
tucky. 

Tn 

North 

Caro- 

lina. 

' In 

‘ Snulfa 
1 Caro- 
1 Itna. 

In Ten'- 
nessee. 

In Vir- 
ginia. 

Id 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 

In the 
entire 
region. 

20-25 


i 

2 

i. . .. 

1 



A 

26-30 

1 

1 

1 


1 



W 

3 

80^ 

8 

4 

1 

3 

! 3 


4 


to 

35-40 : 

5 

3 

2 

3 

I 1 

4 

4 


lo 

99 

40-45 

6 

3 ( 4 

4 

1 


n 


AS 

45^ 

1 . 

7 

1 5 

4 

5 


; • 

A 

60-55 

4 

3 

i (1 



10 

10 

1 

A 

W 

M 

55-fW 



' 2 

4 


4 

7 

O 

tfV 

99 

60-G5 - 1 

1 1 

1 

‘ 2 ' 



3 

4 

2 

6 

• 

1 9 

65-70.:;. .r ! 

1 


^ 1 1 

1 


1 

o 

A 

is 
f A 

70-75 



1 

1 


5 

A 

9 

D 

0 

tn 

75-60 i 

. 1 



1 

S 

2 

iU 

o 

80-85 i 




1 i 

1 




0 

1 

85-«) I 






2 



3 











Total counties I nclnded. 1 

! 

22 


'23 

1 

< 23 

5 

4« 

40 

25 

205 


* Infbnnatfon isnotaTaUabItt from 8 ooonttes in Kentucky; and Arerr. Caldwell, Mitchell and Watauia 
Counties, In North CoroUna. have been grouped together and treeled as I county. 

The three items of enrollment, attendance, and length of term are 
all brought together in showing the average number of days that 
each child attends school during a single year. In the entire eight 
States this average is 49.9 days; in the 216 counties of the Appa- 
lachian region it is .48.3; and in thp 98 mountain counties it is 46. 
The figures show a slight lack of schoolihg for the cluldr^ of the 
Appalachian region as compared with children throughout the States 
in which this region lies. When the comparison is made for white 


J 
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^ildren only, the lack of schooling in the mountains becomes larger 
in proportion to the number for white children outside. 

Stated diflFerently, the average 20-year-old person in the mountain 
region has attended school only long enough to complete the fourth 
grade of a city school. Making allowance for poor teachera, poor 
equipment, and the irregularity of attendance, the average moun- 
taineer actually has not had schooling equivalent to that of a child 
who has completed the fourth grade in a city school. This is true 
of the present generation of young peikplo in this region; the older 
people have received even less. 

teachers. 

There are almost 25,000 teachers in the southern Appalachian re- 
gion. It is impossible to make any definite statement concerning 
their training that will apply to all of the States. Methods of exami- 
nation and certification vary so much that the percentage of first-grade 
certificataw does not represent the same thing. In none of these 
eight* States does a second-grade county ceitificate reqdire more 
than the completion of the Momentary school course, r 
In Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia, ceitificates are Issued on State-wide examinations, in which 
the same questions are used for fiist, second, and third grade* certifi- 
cates, while higher marks are required for the higher certificates. In 
Alabama certificates ^re issued on State-wide examinationj? with dif- 
ferent questions for the applicants for different grades of certificates. 
Of the 3,416 teachers in the Appalachian section of the State, 1,066, 
or 131 per cent, hold third-grade certificates. The percentage in indi- 
vidual counties varies from 0 to 54. I 

Figures for the Appalachian counties in several States ore indi- 
cated below. The percentages for those holding third-grade certifi- 
cates only are given. In most instances this represents no further 
education than that which may be received in the schools in which 
the individuals concerned are teaching. 

ftacKari holding third-grodt ceriijioala. 



Altbama. 

Georgia. 

Ken- 

tuck./. 

South 

Carolina. 

Weet 

Virginia. 

Per c«nt of teachen holding Uilrd-ende oertlOcete. . . 
Vuifttion tn percentage axoong counties 

8t 

»A4 

88 

0-61 

10 

0-42 

6 

1-11 

16 

6-27 

.f . 


While th^e percentages represent, in general, undesirable teach- 
ers, it must be borne in mind that the figures ^e not comjparable 
betw^n States. It is not at aU certain tliat more of the teachers eie 
undesird[>le in West Vizginia than in South Carolina. 


> Tht third-fr«d« a tht low«(t (r»d« of owtttooU glw. 
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r 


Q 

1 
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'TYPES OF SCHOOL DUltUINGS. 
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TAIN VII4LAGE. 
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I In Virginia certificates are issued "on State-wide eicaminations, 

I the same for tlft first, second, and third grades, save that there are 

L additional subjects for higher certificates. A little over 17 per cent 

B of the teachers in the Appalachian counties hold third-grade certi- 

1 ficates, and the percentage in individual counties varies'from 0 to 39. 

In^Tennessee certificates in the past have been issued by the 
f county superintendents *on examinations prepared and graded by 

I then\selves. The law has now been changed, and State-wide exam- 

inations will be given there in the future. 

The reports from Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia show the number and percentage of teachers with 
* some normal school training in those States. The facts in this 
respectr are indicated below. This includes graduates and those 
who have had but a single summer school course as well. Very few 
are normal graduates. 



Georgia. 

North 

Carolina. 

Tennea* 

see. 

VIrgtaia.t 

West 

Vl^inia. 

Per rent of tmrliers in Appnlarhlan counties with 
some norm:il irninitic : 

15 

39 

"s 

IS 

7 

Variation of this peri*entage among counties 

0-40 

7-«3 

(V-26 

0-39 

0-43 


* In Virj;Initt these figures ore for leadiers holding first-grade or higher certificates. 


Supervision of teachers in service, in the strict sense of the word, 
is very rare. In West Virginia a s^^tem of supervision by magiste- 
rial districts is being developed, and in Kentucky assistants to the 
county superintendents are appointed in some of the counties. 
Experiments in these particulars are being made in soiAe of the other 
States, but in the main the entire supervision is given by the county 
superintendents. 

In all 6f the States except North Carolina the comity superintendent 
must be a legal resident of the county in w'hich he-serves. The county 
board of North Carolina may secure a superintendent from outside of 
the county or State. In any of the States it is practically impossible 
for the county superintendent to do more than visit each school oncQy 
or possibly twice, during the school year. The average number of 
white schools in an Appalachian county is 76. The average length 
of the school term ik 112 days. By tlie tim^a superintendent has 
attended to neccs.snry office work ho is fortunate if ho.can spend more 
than two or tliree hours in each school during the entire year. Suqh 
visits as he is able to make, even in the cose of competent men, can 
amount to little, more tlian the most cursory inspection In practi(^e, 
at any rate, it seldom amounts to more. 

TeochersV institutes of about a week's duration are vei^^ generally 
held iif each county of the Appalucfiian regions, as in other. counties in 
the States.* These institutes are usually held during -the summer, 
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with one or more instructors employed from outside of the county, - 
The value of such institutes depends largely on the men employed. 

Teachers* training courst>s in connoction with the county high 
schools have been hold in 'a few instances. Cumberland County, 

Tenn., may bo given as an example.^ The teacher- training course 
in 1913 lasted four months. The work began in February, after the 
country schools closed, and was in charge of the county suporin- 
tendont. The course was open to any teachers, or any who expected 
to become teachers. The work consisted largely of reviews of the 
elementary subjects, with emphasis on methods of instruction. 

. Teachers were allowed to take a part of the normal \vork, and to 
spend the rest of their time in the regular high-school courses if They 
desired to do so. Over 30 of the teachers of the county enrolled. 

In several counties throughout the Appalachian section private 
schools are giving special courses for training teachers. For example, 
in Blount County, Tenn., there were two private institutions doing 
‘normal work. In the other four counties visited there wore no 
'•facilities for professional training. 

Teachers* salaries vftry a great deal, not only from county to 
county, byt also within a single county. Table 9 shows the variation 
of the average annuiil salary in difreront counties, and Table 10 shows 
the variation of salaries within seven couutitjs that were investigated ’ ! f 

in this r(^pect. 

Table Average salaries paid teachers m Uie Appalachian counties. 




N um her of cou n t ics. 

Average salary paid teach- 
ers (or seboul year. 

In A)tt- 
Lainu. 

j . In 
Ceorgia. 

i 

!ln Ken- 
j tacky. 

In 

North 

C'uo- 

l.aa. 

In 

South 

Caro- 

lina. 

i ■ 

; In Ten- 
' nevee. 

; In V^tr- 
' ginla. 

1 In 
West 
' \'ir- 
, giniii. 

1 

In the 
entire 
region. 




4 


4 


J 


t 

0 

8120-fIIO, 


3 


0 


■ J 

J 


11 

IHlMKiO 


5 


4 


■8 

2 


10 

16 

14 

25 

15 
29 

26 
15 
10 

5 

II60-4IW) 


1 


„ 3 


0 

3 


flWV-1200 




3 


3 

6 

J 

1200-1220..; 

3 

] 


4 

1 i 

10 

2 

4 

$220- 1240 

i 

3 

] 



6 

I 

$240-l2fl0 

3 


7 


1 4 

3 

8 

3 

|260-f2lio; 

2 

{ 

10 



3 

5 

5 

$280-100(1 

2 


7 




3 

2 

$300-$320 

3 


3 



1 

1 

2 

|320-$340 

1 


2 




2 


$3ta-'$300 

1 






3 

'4 

$360-?080 



1 

] 


2 

I 

1 


5 

$380-4400 

j 





i 

3 

$400-1420 










$420-$440 . ! 


j 




1 



4 

|440-$460 





» 

] 

] 

3 

6 

•4604180... 

j 








1 

$48(K$600 









$5004620 

1 








1 











Total roiiattee included. 

22 

21 

31 

' 25 

5 

1 45' 

40 

25 

214 


* One county In Tennesioe feporta an average salary of $655, and 1 In North Carolina reports an aver- 
age of 
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Table 10. — Salariti received by Uachert in leven AppalachUm eouniie*. 


Sftlrtriw t«.ir sclitwl 

Teachers— 

Tn 

nioimt 

.('minty, 

Tenn.,^ 

1913. 

In 

Bueh- 
\ anan 
('OOlltT, 

Vtt, 

1913- 

In 

Cumber- 

land 

County, 

T«m., 

1913. 

In 

Hancock 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913. 

In 

HawkhLs 

County, 

Tenn. 

1913. 

In 

Jackwa 
County,. 
X. C., 
1913. 

In 

Wise, 

(^nty. 

Ve.; 

1913. 

|4fV4r/t 

1 

1 

1 





3 





i 


3 

3 





•itYutton 

2 ! 


4 


\ 

3 

|12(K4H0 

1 

. 3j 


4 

1 

38 

^ 1 

ino-iiGO 

7 

H 1 

' 13 

5 

7 

2 

5 

IIOO-IIRO 

i 

3 1 

18 

33 

8 


8 

Si80-$200 

4l ! 




27 

2 

13 

«200-f220 

:wi 

11 1 

1 21 

1 

30 

8 

11 

$2204240 


4 ! 

1 


12 

1 

8 

$240-1260 

1 1 

1 


3 

24 

5 

8 

$260-$2S0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

H 


9 

|2S(>-!C100. 

1 1 




3 

10 

7 

12Q0-S.'i20 


3 



2 

3 

6 

$3^1:140 


i i 



3 

3 

$340-1360 






3 

$!UUV4.3>40 

3 



i i 


8 

t3wv44no 






3 

$400-4420 , 

i 

i 4 



4 

23 

$420-$440 


1 



1 

3 

•lift i 

1 i 1 




11 







1 

$4fO-$S00 i 

1 

1 



1 

0 

$600-4600 1 


1 1 



3 

8 

$600-4^00 1 


1 

2 


1 

3 


1 1 

1 1 



2 

7 

$S0n and nvrr . ‘ j 

1 . 


• 1 




> Sftbrlcs of 12 teachers In Maryville not Included. 


The median of tlie county avora^o is S237. That is, in 108 counties 
the average salary is more than S237, and in 108 counties the average 
salary is loss than $237. This figure is probably very nearly the 
average salary in this region. With an average terra of 112 days, 
the average pay for a teacher, is therefore very nearly $2 per' day. 
The nature of averages, however, is sucli that there are probably many 
more teachers who receive less than $23 7 per year than there are who 
receive more than that. If wo had six teachers receiving *$100 a year 
and one receiving $1,000 a year, the average salary would be $225 
a year. The single high salary makes the average misrepresent the 
actual conditions. Table 10 shows how these averages are made up. 

In most of the counties there is nothing to insure higher salarioi or 
precedence to teachers holding higher-grade certificates. In many 
instances a holder of a third-grade certificate ma\" make application 
for the same school for which the holder of a first-grade certificate 
has applied. In some instances holders of third-grade certificates 
actually rdcoive higher salaries than some of the holders of first-grade 
certificates in the same county; or they are Employed while holders of 
first-grade certificates, can ijot get schools. This is true, of .course, in 
counties in other sections. A few of the counties pay salaries accord- 
ing' to the grade of certificate held; e. g., $30 a* month for a third-grade 
certificate, $35 for a second-grade, and $40 for a first-grade, 
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While salaries are very low, living expenses, too, are low. In 
Blount County, Tenn., board and room for the teacher costs from 
18 to $12 per month; in Buchanan County, Va., from $6 to $16; in 
Cumberland County, Tenn., $10 tcl‘$15; in Hancock County, Tenn., 
$6 to $9; in Hawkins County, Tenn., $10 to $15; in Wise County, 
Va., $10 to $25 in some of the mining towns; and so on. These 
figures probably are representative of the entire region outside of 
the large cities. 

Even with livmg expenses as low as they are, it is still true that 
many of the teachers do not receive a salary large enough to support 
them for the entire year. -This means that they must work at some- 
thing else, and if they have ability enough to succeed at tlus other 
work, they aodn stop teaching. Teaching is no more a profession in 
this section than in the rural portion of most other sections of the ' 
country. ^ 

In some localities living conditions are such that it is difficult to 
find teachers who will stay. ♦This accounts for the shortness of some 
of the school terms and for the lack of schools in some communities. 
One county superintendent reported that he had solved this problem 
in his county by turning the school funds for these communities over 
to church mission boards, and asking them' to provide teachers. 
Three of the six superintendents visited are trying to solve the prob- 
lem by getting children from these communities to go elsewhere to 
school, and then return to their home counties to teach. Two of 
them report that they have found it difficult to get the 3’oung people 
back into these communities after they have once got away. 

The average enrollment per teacher for counties varies from 26 to 
70. For the entire region the average is 40. These averages are in 
few cases excessive. Table 11 shows the enrollment per individual 
teacher in six counties. , 

Throughout almost the entire region, outside of the cities, text- 
books must be furiiished by the parents. Most of the States have 
laws providing for the purchasing of text-books for pupils wliose 
parents can not buy them, but these laws are applied only in extreme 
cases. In very many of the schools the work is hampered by shortr 
age of textr-boolcs. 

Not only are the texts often inadequate, but also they are often 
ill-adapted to use in mountain schools. In one school in a place 
where wagons could not go children were found reading a story of 
the personal remmiscences of a street-car horse in New York City. 
A little girl was found crying on the way home from school because 
she had misspelled '' bohea.” A geography class was found naming 
the three highest peaks in the world, but the pupils did not know in 
what mountain system they lived nor into what ocean the water in 
the creek in front of the schooUiouse flowed^ 
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Tablb lU — Nuniben of pupilt enrolled per teacher in six Appolackum eowUiee. 


TMcbars. 


lO-lS.. 
IS- 20,. 
20-25- . 
25-30- . 
30-36.. 
,36-<0-. 
40^.. 
45-50.. 
50-55.. 
55-60.. 
60-66 -. 
65-70.. 
70-75.. 
75-80- . 
80-85.. 
85^90.. 
90-05.. 
95-100. 


Pupils ?nrcllO(l. 



In 

Id Bu- 
chanan 
County, 
Vo., 1911 

In Cum- 

In 

In 


Blount • 

berland 

Hancock 

Hawktns 

In Wise 

County, 

Tenn., 

County, 

Tenn., 

County, 

Tenn., 

County, 

Tenn., 

County, 
Va., lOli 

1913 > 

1913. 

1913. 

1913.a 

1 » 

6 

.1 

1 


5 

1 

3 

7 




3 


5 

2 

2 

7 

10 

0 

7 

1 

4 

6 

11 

9 

^ 8 

3 

6 

13 

12 

lo 

7 

6 

9 

13 

8 

3 

8 

6 

8 

. 9 

15 

5 

7 

5 

11 

4 

m 

5 

5 

4 

14 

13 

9 

1 

1 

3 ^ 

8 

8 

6 

1 

3 

H 

5 

8 

10 

; 1 


2 

3 

. 9 

7 


1 

1 

;i 



1 

1 

2 

; 1 

1 

1 

5 


4 

1 - i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I ^ 



2 







4 
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> KnroHment not piven for 12 loachers tn MaryviiJe, Blount County. 

* Enrollment ts not tivailable for 46 of tho teachers In Hawkins County. 


Globes, charts, and apparatus of all sorts must, in many instances, 
be furnished by the teacher, if they are to be used at all. In one of 
six counties investigated the teachers even had to. buy fuel. The 
superintendent stated that he had required this in order to avoid over- 
charging and waste, and that he had raised salaries , to cover the esti- 
mated expense. The average annual salary in that county was 1224 
in 1912; out of this fuel was purchased. 

Special work — sewing, cooking, woodwork, agriculture, and 
handwork of various kinds — is being undertaken in a good many of 
ihe co.unties. Buchanan County, Va., has started work in sewing 
in five Schools and has a woodworking shop in connection with one 
of the two-room schools. Cumberland County, Tenn., has a potato 
club of about 4JP members; a corn-acreage contest, limited to boys, 
and in charge oi a corn deinonstrator; a newly organized, girls’ can- 
ning dub; and a farmers* .cooperative store. Hawkins Coimty, 
Tenn., has a boys* com club of about 20 members and five or six 
debating societies. Wise County, Va., has sewing in some of the 
schools, a boys' com dub, debating societi^ rather tvell organized, 
taking in a good many one-room schools, and plans were laid for a 
school fair tho following year. There are six high schools m the county 
and they have & thriving athletic association and an annual declama- 
tion contest. Jackson County, N. C.> has a county commencement, a 
boys*- com dub, and county declamation, rdiitation, and spelling 
contests.. These are of tho seven cpimties investigated in regard 
to special actiyities on&d kinds. The other two counties ref orted 
no special activities in cronectioi} with their school work. . 
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Besides these special forms of school work, basket suppers are fre- 
(juently given in the separate schools to raise funds for school pur- 
poses— special equipment, decorations, or libraries. Hawkins County 
reports 11,488 raised during one year in this way. 

School libraries are finding their way into most of this region. 
Figures are available from all oi the States except North and South 
C^lina. There are 185 Appalachian counties in the six States 
from which those figures are available, and in only 23 of these counties 
are no school libraries reported. The number of libraries in a county 
varies from 1 to 164. In all, 4,089 libraries are reported. The 
average number of volumes in libraries is over 60 hr three-fourths of 
the counties. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The character of schoolhouses varies from the log-cabin type, 
without glass in the windows and with homemade benches, to the 
most modem of buildings, fitted with furniture and appliances of 
the very latest and best design. The average condition is probably 
below that of other sections of those States. 

The value of buildings is the most available figure to represent 
their pneral condition, but it must be remembered that building 
material costs less in the mountains than in most sections of the 
country and that labor is often donated. The accompanying pho- 
tographs should give some, idea of what is iheaqt by the various 
values. . • 

Table 12 shows the average values of building by counties and Table 
13 shows the value by individual buildings in six counties. 

Table 12.— Average vahtes of school buildings in the Appalachian counliei. 


Averan value of school 
buUdlngf, 




Less than $100. . 

IIOO-WOO 

taoo-1300 

S300-S400 

|4oe-sm... 

$SOO-IW 

•flOO-ITOO 

I700-I800 

$$00-1900 

$OQO-$1.000 

$i,0oMi,ioo 

ti,ao-ii,$oa 



|l,aOD-$J,400 

H,400-tl,$Q0 

IMDO-IJ.OOO 

fL$00-$l, 700...... 

ti,$oo-ti,aao ! 

9iflaa-tAjm 

over.......... 

Total ooonties tnohuled.l 


Number of counties. 


In 

Ala- 

bama. 


In 

Georgia, 
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Table 13.— Fafj/« of tchool buildings in six Appalarhian founti^. 
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Building is going on at a rapid rate. The figures given for Wise 
County, Va., are for the 3^oar 1911-12. During the year 19f2-13 seven 
new schools were built, and in two instances involving consolidation. 
This consolidation is made possible by improved road conditions. 
In Buchanan County, Va., they have rebuilt nearly half of the school 
buildings in the last four years. Almost 78 per cent of the school 
funds of the county were used for building purposes in 1912. Cum- 
berland, Hawkins, and Blount Counties, Tenn., are rebuilding at a rate 
sufficient to replace all school buildings in about 20 years. Hancock 
County has built nine new buildings in the lost two years at an aver- 
age cost of rfi little O7or $500 each. A 

School consolidation is going on in most of the cdiinties. In all of 
the six counties visited this is true to some extent. In Hawkins 
County, Tenn., 31 school buildings have been abandoned through 
consolidation in the past nine years. Just how far this movement 
can go in a very mountainous county is difficult to say. It seems 
reasonable to hope that eventuaUy, with improved roads and by the 
use of transportation, the average school might be made, to serve a 
territory of 12 square miles. If this can be accomplished, the number 
of white schools in these 216 counties will be reduced from 16,430 to 
s\l 16. The actual number of schools serving different areas in three 
counties is shown below. 
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In these counties, at any rate, there are as many schools thatserre 
too small an area as there are that serve too large an area. 

There are schools doing from one te_fpur years of high-school work 
in most of the Appalachian counties. In only ^7 of the 216 counties 
are nO such schools reported. Many of the high schools in the' 
mountains have courses of only one or two years above clomentary 
work.. In general the character of this high-school work is formal 
and academic. In some instances, however, definite attempts have 
been made to introduce agriculture, domestic science, and like sub- 
jects into the curriculum and to adjust the high-school work to real 
community needs. ‘ " 

The counties having no high schools in 1912 were situated mainly 
in Kentucky afld Tennessee, where there were, respectively, 17 and 14 
such counties. There were tdso 5 counties in Georgia, 1 in North 
Carolina, 4 in Virginia, and 6 in West Virginia with no high schools. ' 

Tal>le 14 shows the number enrolled in high school from every 1,00Q 
c^dren between the ages of 6 and 20, inclusive. 



Tablb U.—Number 0 / pupils enrolled in high sdiool from every t.OOO children 6 to to 
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(t)) Percentage of total ponulatinn of t".e 8 States that is composed of native writes of native 
parentage, (The portion representing native whites of native parentage is ^haded, ) ‘ * 

(c) Percentage of total ponulatKyi of the 215 AppalacT^ian counties that is composed of native 
whites of native parentage. k w ■ 
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(c) Average length of school session throughout the 8 States (123 day*). 
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■ (c) Number of dayethe avc-rage child in the Appalachian counties attendsschool-(48.3 days). 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITUEB8. 

The annual expenditure per. capita of school population (6 to 20, 
inclusive) in the eight States is $6.60. In the 216 counties of the 
App^achian region it is $6.41, and in the 98 mountain counties it is 
$4.79. ^ 

In all statements involving dollars and cento, one must bear in 
mind that many of the necessaries and comforts of life are cheaper in 
the mountain region than in many other- sections of the country. 
Nevertheless, the disparity in expenditures for the mountain child 
and for the child throughout the remainder of the country is too great 
to be explained in this way, and the opportunities of the children for 
education in this section are less than elsewhere « 

Table 15 shows the average expenditure per child in the>Appa- ' 
lachion region by counties. It is worthy of note that there ore 100 
counties in which the annual expenditure for each child of school age 
is less than $5 and that in two counties it is less than $2\ The con- 
trast in educational conditions ip this entire r^on is brought out by 
the fact that there are 29 coimties expending over $10 for each child, 
and two counties more than $15. 

Table 15. — Amounts expended per child years of age) in thsK Appalachian countui. 
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» kiformatlon Is available from 2 of the counlka In Kentucky: and Avery. Caldwell. Mitchell and 
Watauga Countlea In North Cux>Uu have been grouped together and treated as '^ { county. 
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The expenditure per child enrolled and the salary cost per child '* 
enrolled show about the" same facts as the expenditure per child. 
The general facts concerning these three items are shown below. 

^ Schoof fjciyrnditnres per rhihl. 


V V 
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^ Information from 2 counliesXs not availatilc. * Infurniation from 1 county Ls not avaUable. 


The percentage of tho total school expenditures paid to teachers 
varies greatly. The amount will, of course, vary as the amount of 
expenditures for. new buildings and equipment varies. Tho 22 per 
cent reported paid to teachers in .one county is too low even with . 
great activity in building. Percentages over /JO, reported in 12 
counties, are high and indicate no building activities. The median 
for the 216 counties is'68.5 per cent, and probably represents the 
normal proportion for this region at this time. Table 16 shows tho 
variation among the 216 counties in this respect. The 26 counties 
paying fheir teachers less than 50 per cent of the total school fund 
are probably those that are doing much building. 

Tabls l^.—PercerUages of school exp^itures that are Uachers in the. Appalachian 

counties. ,, 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

There are two widely prevalent misconceptions concerning private 
elementary schools in the mountain region. One is that private 
schools are the only educative agents in this region; the qther is that 
the private schools are so good and so'" numerous as to be an excuse 
for poor public schools. Both ideas are based on an overestimation 
of the extent of private school work. There are people who claim 
that the private schools in the Appalachian counties do so much of 
the vork done by public schools in some sections of the country that 
a study of the public schools alone is of little or no real value in 
.determining the educational status of these counties. 

Unfortunately, private ^school statistics are available only from the 
Stat^ of Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. These four 
States, however, may b*e considered as typical, and they acl|ually 
represent 139 of the 216 A'ppalachian counties. , In 54 of these 139 
counties there are no private schools doing elementary or secondary 
work. In the 75 counties having private schools the percentage of 
the total elementary and secondary enrollment that is in private 
school^, varies from three-tenths of 1 per cent to 16.6 per cent. Infor- 
mation for the States individually follows: \ 

In Alabama 2.8 per cent of children in primary and sccoiufary 
schools are enrolled in private institutions. Of the 22 counties in 
the Appalachian section of the State, only 9 report any private 
schools at all. In these 9 counties the variation in percentage of 
pupils enrolled in private schools is from l.l to 8.4. 

In Kentucky 3.1 per cent of the total school enrollment is in 
private schools. There are private institutions doing elementary or 
secondary work in 19 of the 31 Appalachian counties, and the per- 
centage enrolled in private schools in these 19 counties varies from 
0.3 to 13.7. 

In Tennessee 2.6 per cent of the total elementary and secondary 
enrollment is in private schools. There are private schools in 22 of 
the 46 Appalachian counties, and'the percentage enrolled in private 
schools in these 22 counties varies from 2 to 16.6. 

In Virginia 3.8 per cent of the total enrollment in schools below 
college rank is in private institutions. There are private schools in 
25 of the 40 Appala'chian counties, and the percentage enrolled in 
private schools in these counties varies from 0.3 to 14. K 

Where there are successful private schools, they draw students 
from more than one county. This accounts for the occasional high 
percentage of pupils in the private schools of a couiity. 

- These figures indicate that private elementary and secondary 
schools are not doing as much of the educational work in these 
States as is often supposed. They certainly are not baking, and 
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never con take, tbo place of the public schools. Their function * 
would seem to be either to work in communities where public schools 
can not be maintained, as indicated previously, or to do work bettor 
than the public schools are doing, or to do work of a kind that pubhe 
schools are not doing, or to supplement the public schools in such a 
way as to induce the ^>eople themselves to deniafld hotter public 
schools. In the last three cases the aim should be t^o the work 
in such k way that it can bo imitated by tho public sch^ls and that 
the work may be taken over by tho public schools as soon as pos- 
sible without loss of efficiency. It is unfortunate when the pres- 
ence of a private school prevents the establishment or improvement 
of a public school that would do tlie same work. 

Thi^ discussion, of course, concerns only elementary and second- 
ary scliools. Colleges, normal, professional, and industrial schools, 
both private and public, deserve special consfderation that it is im- 
possible to give in this brief study. 

SUMMARY. 

The following general conclusions in regard to educational condi- 
tions in the Appalachian region seem warranted by this study. 

Gouditions vary from the very worst to very nearly the best, and 
are constantly improving. New buildings arc replacing the old; 
modern equipment is being introduced; the school term is beinw 
lengthened; specif activities of many Idiuls are coming to supple- 
ment the traditional work; and public sentiment is aroused. The 
school enrollment, attendance, and term in the entire region are a 
little worse than throughout the other portiens of tho States in which 
the mountains lie; some counties are well above the average, and 
there arq^some counties that are very much below any reasonable 
standard. 

Teachers' salaries are law, even when the low cost of living is 
taken into account. Most of the teachers have little or no pro- 
fessional training. Facilities for such training are increasing, and 
such training will necessitate higher salaries. Supervision is inade- 
quate. Even good teachers need good supervision; young and un- 
trained teachers, as most of the mountain teachers are, have espe- 
cial need of assistance and suggestion. 

The curriculum is often haphazard, and the texts ore a painful 
misfit. State courses of study, in the States in which they exist, 
can not meet all the varying need of communities as diverse as the 
communities in this region. It is very rare for any other course of 
study to exist, much less be in force, la any locality. Most pf the 
texts used are those written for city schools * - 

Special activities in the form of parents' dubs, school improve- 
ment BssociatioHB, corn, potato, tomato, and canning clubs, manual 
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training, domestic science and domestic art, debating clubs, ath- 
letic meets, and school fairs are being introduced into some com- 
munities. 

The expenditure for education is very much less than it should be. 
^Nowhere is it as much as the people can afford. Even where rates of 
Boxation are high, the valuation of property is often so low as to make 
^hVtox on actual values ve^ low. In Tennessee, where the ISw 
requires assessment at full vflue, it is commonly stated that assess- 
ment is usually at about one-third of the value. In one county in 
that^tato the county clerk declares tliat the usual assessment is not 
more than one-sixth of the full value. But this condition of affairs 
is not peculiar to those counties or to the States in which they are. 

Private schools are supplementing the work of the public schools 
in many places. Some of the private schools are doing only common- 
school work, and are doing it no better than tne public schools can 
do. it. On the other hand, many of them are doing more and better 
• work than the public schools, and are working in places that the pub- 
lic school has failed^ to reach. 

In many ca.ses efforts at improvement lack definite aim and organi- 
zation. This is true of the work both of public and of private schools. 
Some county superintendents follow the definite policy of building 
new schools in places where the peojjle want them and are willing to 
help in their building, even though there may be other communities, 
absolutely without school facilities. Private schools are sometimes 
located without reference to public schools, or even to compete with 
other private schools tljat are really meeting Ihe needs of a conunu- 
nity. Church schools have been transgressors in this regard. In 
some instanced rather poor private schools are preventing the estab- 
lishment of public high schools which might be made to serve the 
people much better. 

Public sentiment in favor of good schools is developing; in the 
several State legislatures representatives from these counties usually 
favor increased levies or appropriations for schools, and other pro- 
gressive education measures. This is a fimd amenta! movement, and 
is the most hopeful aspect of the educational situation. When pub- 
lic opinion — representing appreciation of education, desire for bettor 
opportimities for the children, and belief in the ability of the people 
to help themselves — is fully awake, the conditions here will improve 
rapidly, as thoy^ have done elsewhere. 

The way to help those people, the only effective way, is to help them 
to help themselves. 
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^ STATISTICS. 

• General information and conclusions have been given in the pre- 
ceding pages; the detailed information on which those conclusions 
are largely based is given in the following tables. The information 
is given in columns, all the information for a single county appearing 
in the column under the name of that county. The relative standing 
of a county in respect to a single item may be determinotl by com- 
parison with the general summary of that item in the preceding pages. 

For example, suppose one wishes to find out how Loudoun County, 
Va., compares with other Appalachian counties in length of school 
term. Under the column headed ^‘Loudoun County"' in the tables 
of this appendix, opposite item “46"" on the left-hand margin of the 
page, entitled “Length of session, in days,” wo find 152. That means 
that the length of the school tenn in Loudoun County is 1.52 days. 
Turning now to Table 7 we find that Loudoun has a longer term 
than any other Appalachian county in Virginia, that it is the only 
county having a school session between 150 and 155 days in length, 
and that there are only six counties in the entire Appalachian region 
that havedonger school terms. 

An attempt has been made to include 72 items of information con- 
cerning each of the counties. The same information is given for 
each entire State. Items 1 to 13 and 21 to 30, inclusive, are taken 
directly from the 1910 census, Tlio other items are taken from the 
State reports of the respective States, or are calculated from figures 
taken from these reports ortho 1910 census. In making calculations, 
all remainders have been ignored. The 191 1 reports are used for the 
States of Georgia and Kentucky; for Ihoother Statens the 1912 reports 
are used. 

The school population is taken as the number of children bet ween 
the ages of 6 and 20, inclusive. These figures are taken from the 
1910 census, and are the same for all States. The legal school ago ^ 
in the respective States is not the same, and so figures from the State 
reports that have to do with school population are not directly com- 
parable. This is partioulorly true of the percentage of children 
enrolled. The use of the uniform 6 to 20 population makes these 
figures from the different States comparable. ^ 

In Alabama and Virginia the school age begins at 7, so that the 
figures given for those States may not accurately represent the 
efforts and success of the school authorities of thos6 States enrolling 
all school children. It does, however, represent what those Stat^ 
are doing for their children between 6 and^O, and is comparable with 
what other Stat^ lU'e doing for the same group of children. 

The latest report available has been usec^ for each State. This has 
been done in order th^ the information given might be as nearly up to 
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date as possible, and might represent recent progress throughout the 
entire ri^on. The use of these figures has involved one inaccuracy 
that is serious. School enrollnieht figures for 191 1-12 have been, 
compared directly with 1910 school population figures. The fol- 
lowing reasons seem to justify this action: 

First. The 1910 p<»|nilatioii figure really should be used with the 
1911 enrollment, because the 1011 school year began in the fall of 
1910, just after the census was taken; the 1911 enrollment represents 
the number of childr)^n enrolled from the total number of school 
children reported at the beginning of that school yeai — that is. in 1910. 
Thus for the States of Georgia and Kentucky no inaccuracy is in- 
volved, and in the other States there is only a real discrepancy of 
one year in the figures used. 

Second. Tho change in population from year to year is relatively 
slight. The increase in the 6 to 20 population for tho sL\ States in 
question from 1900 to 1910 is given below, togellior with tho approx- 
imate annual pc'reentage of increase. 


Poftulitiion it to V/) yfora i»/ ttyv-- PrrvrnUig*’ of inerraae. 


Alabama 

North ('aroUiui. 
South ('ofulina. 

l>nness*c 

Virginia 

Wfst Vlrgiiii:t. . 


ropiUal ion 6 to 3f) ypora 
of ncf. 

I 

im ; lyio 


Approxl* 
mat« 
.annual 
percenlBfte 
of increa<te. 


(WO, 451 
Gl>9,8»6 
521,ii7.S 
726,405 
654.2;i4 
3;n.508 


750,347 I.O 

7 }^ 5 , 5^;3 1.2 

564,260 .8 

738, 478 . 1 

697,649 .6 

390,818 no 


rhinl. Kvt'ii tins slight increase is addt'd to the liase on vyduch per- 
c(Mitages are reckoned. The error in the percentages themselves will 
l)t^ I(.'ss. For example, if there is an error in tho base of 1 per cent 
too little, a percentage of 50 per cent reckoiu‘d from this base will 
bo only five-t(‘ntlis of 1 per cent too high. 

Fourth. Any inacTuracy involved in this action tends to make the 
percontagt' of enrollment higher than it really is, and thus to make 
scliool conditions throughout this region appi‘ar a. trifle better in this 
n'spect than they really are. No injustice is done to any school by this 
actioii; rather, they are given a slight advantage. 

Fifth. l(his inaccuracy is so small that the figures as given prob- 
ably more nearly represent conditions os they now are than would 
figures reckoned from the older school reports. 

All of these reasons seem . to justify this action. 

These tables have been submitted to the state departments of the 
respective Stat^. 
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